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EDITORIALS 


Affairs of the state prevented Gov- 
ernor Emmerson from attending the 
conference of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation at Moline, October 15-17. 


For the twelve years that Mr. Em- 
merson was Secretary of State he was 
also State Librarian. During these 
years he became sincerely interested 
in the activities and progress of li- 
braries in Illinois. 


When Governor Emmerson found 
it was impossible for him to attend the 
annual conference of the State asso- 
ciation he sent to the president M. F. 
Gallagher, the following statement: 


“TI am deeply interested in all that 
is being done by the Illinois Library 
Association to extend free public li- 
brary service. 


The public library as an agency for 
education is almost equal in import- 
ance with schools and colleges. I hope 
that eventually free library facilities 
will be extended to all the communi- 
ties in this state and to the rural re- 
gions.” 





The first number of the Library 
Quarterly has been announced for 
January, 1931. 

The journal is to cover the entire 
field of library service for the college 
and university library, the public li- 
brary and the special library. The 
promise is that the contribution shall 
denote investigation and research. 

A committee of the American Li- 
brary Association has had such a jour- 
nal under consideration for some 
years. 

The work of this committee has re- 
sulted in establishing the Library 
Quarterly as a publication of the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. It is to be published by 
the University Press. The managing 
editor is William M. Randall, who has 
been associate professor in Library 
Science in this graduate library school. 


There is a long and notable list of 
associate and advisory editors. The 
Carnegie Corporation, the American 
Library Association, the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Library Institute will assist and 
cooperate with the publication. 





An appreciative audience welcomed 
Vachel Lindsay as he chanted his 
“Congo” in accompaniment to its in- 
terpretation in dance form by Agnes 
Boone and her concert group of danc- 
ers at the Guild Theater of New York 
City on October 19. 

The poem, which Mr. Lindsay has 
read to many audiences, has attracted 
the interest of a number of dancers, 
but none had ever before received per- 
mission to perform it in public. The 
work of Miss Boone showed promise 
and imagination, creating an elaborate 
and dramatic background for the 
rhythmic pattern of the poem. 

Vachel Lindsay has been interested 
in poem dances for many years and his 
poetry lends itself naturally to adap- 
tation for the dancer’s use. Eleanor 
Daugherty, Walter Hampden’s sister, 
and Ruth Lovett, the daughter of 
Robert Morse Lovett, have given ear- 
lier private and public dance recitals 
of others of his poems. Ruth St. 
Denis, who has become interested in 
the poem game and has made tenta- 
tive experiments with the group of 
young dancers who live and study at 
Denishawn House, was one of the 
audience at the Lindsay-Boone recital. 





The American Library Association 
has announced its Midwinter meetings 
for December 29-31 at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. 

Tentative plans for the program in- 
clude meetings of the American Li- 
brary Institute, the Association of 
American Library Schools, the League 
of Library Commissions, and the Nor- 
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mal School and Teachers College Li- 
brarians. Representatives of the Board 
on the Library and Adult Education 
are scheduled for a meeting, as are Li- 
brarians of Large Public Libraries, 
Universities and Reference Librarians. 

The Bibliographical Society of 
America, the Committee on Recruit- 
ing, the Training Class Section, and 
College Librarians of the Middle West, 
have also announced meetings. Two 
Council sessions and three meetings of 
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the Executive Board are tentatively 
scheduled. 

Approximately 400 librarians are 
expected to attend the meetings. An 
arrangement has been made with the 
majority of the railroads whereby a 
reduction of one and one-half fare on 
the “Certificate Plan” will apply for 
members and dependent members of 
their family if not less than 150 per- 
sons obtain regularly issued certificates 
at starting points. 


HISTORY OF SPOKEN DRAMA ON SPRINGFIELD STAGE FOR LAST 
92 YEARS 


By HENRY B. HOUSE, Director of the Springfield Community Players and formerly private secretary to 
Richard Mansfield. 


Among producers and managers of 
theatrical entertainments, Springfield 
has always been classed as “a good 
show town.” During the ninety-two 
years of its professional theatrical his- 
tory Springfield has had many and 
varied dramatic entertainments, from 
the earliest endeavors of the pioneer 
players, who came to the little town 
overland, by wagons and teams to the 
later successful “stars” who came in 
their private cars, with pullmans for 
their acting companies, and special 
baggage cars for the transportation of 
their scenic effects. 

In that period of years there has 
been no class of theatrical fare that 
Springfield has not had presented be- 
fore its audiences, tragedians, comedi- 
ans, emotional actresses, soubrettes, 
light and grand operatic stars, min- 
strels, “10-20 and 30” repertorie com- 
panies, magicians and burlesquers. 

In addition to the professional com- 
panies many have been the entertain- 
ments given by various amateur dra- 
matic organizations, from the earliest 
date of 1836, ninety-four years ago, to 
the present time. In point of fact, in- 
terest in the amateur drama antedated 
the coming of the first professional 
companies to Springfield. 


Drama in Kentucky 


Preliminary to mentioning the earli- 
est activities in the drama, locally, it 


will be wise to give a short summary 
regarding the activities in drama in 
other localities in the early days. Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, was permanently 
settled in 1779, two years before the 
end of the Revolutionary war. It came 
to be known as “The Athens of the 
West.” It is not surprising that the 
settlers, coming almost entirely from 
the southern states, which had fostered 
the first beginnings of the theater in 
America, should at the very early date, 
have turned to the production of plays 
in their new home. It was not by ac- 
cident that in 1797 only five years after 
Kentucky was admitted to the Union, 
that the inhabitants of the hamlet of 
Washington, Ky., gave a dramatic per- 
formance, which, so far as is known, 
was the first west of the Alleghenies. 
In the next twenty years, say from 
1797 to 1817, the number of amateur 
dramatic performances increased, not 
only in Kentucky, but in the territory 
of Missouri, which was being filled 
by the same southern strains, and also 
in the state of Ohio, which had been 
settled by emigrants from New Eng- 
land and New York. In 1799 amateur 
performances were given in the town 
of Lexington, Ky., in the court house. 


In Cincinnati, amateurs were acting 
prior to 1801. In 1815 we find amateur 
dramatics in St. Louis. In 1816 we 
have the first authenticated mention 
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of a theatre in Detroit, organized and 
conducted by the officers of a military 
garrison, in which both male and fe- 
male parts were taken by the men, as 
in the old Shakespearean days. In 
many of the smaller towns there were 
Thespian societies, sponsored by en- 
thusiastic amateurs of the vicinity. As 
early as 1814 there were Thespian so- 
cieties in Vincennes, Indiana, and by 
1840 there were similar organizations 
in Lafayette, Indianapolis, Logansport, 
Dayton and Springfield, Ohio. Scant 
newspaper notices and announcements, 
give us our only clues. 


Professional Theatricals 


The earliest mention of profession- 
al actors appearing in the middle west 
was about 1810, when some Lexington, 
Ky. promotors recruited a company of 
professional actors in Montreal and 
Quebec to venture on the long over- 
land journey from Quebec to Lexing- 
ton, and to give performances in Lex- 
ington, Louisville and Frankfort, in 
which last named town the state leg- 
islature was in session in December 
of that year. 


In the next twenty years there were 
several professional organizations 
playing in this part of the country. In 
1819 we find the first mention of pro- 
fessionals in St. Louis. 

But until 1837 there had been no 
performances of the drama in Chicago, 
but the early settlers of that place had 
had various other kinds of entertain- 
ment, lectures, debates and perform- 
ances by strolling sword swallowers 
and fire-eaters. In 1837, a theatrical 
man, H. Isherwood, from New York, 
came to Chicago to see if conditions 
there would warrant a season of plays. 
In a letter from him regarding his ex- 
periences at that time he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“I arrived in Chicago at night, and 
the next morning went out to take a 
view of the place. I returned to the 
hotel disappointed at what I saw of 
the town and made up my mind that 
this was no place for a show. I told 
my landlord of my intention to return, 
and he gave me such a glowing account 
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of what our success would be that he 
induced me to remain. I then wrote 
Alex MacKenzie and he came from 
Buffalo with the company. We wan- 
dered the next day all over to find a 
place that would answer my purpose. 
At length some one hit upon a place 
that would do. It had been a rough 
tavern and stood at some distance out 
on the prairie, solitary and alone.” 


The Sauganash Hotel 


This rough tavern had been, in its 
day a famous house of entertainment, 
the old Sauganash hotel, built in 1831 
by one of Chicago’s earliest settlers, 
Mark Beaubien. It was a two-story 
wooden building, and adjoined Beau- 
bien’s earlier home, a rude log house, 
which now formed a wing to the newer 
building. At the time of Isherwood’s 
first sight of it, it stood tenantless, as 
the proprietor had but recently re- 
moved to a new house on the west side 
of the river. 


Isherwood and his partner peti- 
tioned the council for a license “to 
perform plays,” and the license was 
given to them at a figure of $125 for 
one year. They then “transformed the 
banquet-hall into a temple of dramatic 
art.” Performances were given night- 
ly, with a change of bill each perform- 
ance, with 75 cents being the cost of 
admission. This Sauganash hotel 
stood on the present site of Lake and 
Market streets, upon the southeast cor- 
ner and only recently a marker has 
been placed to mark the site of Chi- 
cago’s first hotel. 

After a short season with varying 
success, the Isherwood and MacKen- 
zie troupe went to Galena, traveling 
in open wagons over the prairie, and 
stopping at farm houses, then few and 
far between, for their meals. From 
Galena to Dubuque they went on the 
frozen rivers, in sleighs. From Du- 
buque they travelled on the river to 
different towns, then springing up i 
the wilderness: Burlington, Quincy, 
Peoria, Pekin, and later to Spring- 
field. 

In those primitive days, they were 
often put to severe shifts for a theatre. 
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In Quincy, the court house was fitted 
up. In one town a large warehouse 
was utilized, and in Pekin they were 
reduced to the dire necessity of acting 
in a pork-house. 


First Springfield Theatricals 


In the Sangamo Journal, February 
24, 1838, the following advertisement 
appears: “Messrs. Isherwood and 
MacKenzie, for many years managers 
of the theatres in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and more recently of the Chi- 
cago theatre, respectfully announce to 
the inhabitants of Springfield that they 
will fit up the dining room in Major 
Iles’ new Hotel (that was the Amer- 
ican House standing on the site of the 
present Roland’s store, Sixth and Ad- 
ams street), and will exhibit dramatic 
performances for twelve successive 
nights, commencing on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 26. The reputation which their 
company has acquired not only in the 
eastern cities, but in all the towns of 
the west that they have visited, will, 
they trust, be a sufficient guaranty to 
the friends of the drama, that nothing 
will be presented that could possibly 
offend the most fastidious delicacy.” 

The Sangamo Journal of June 21, 
1839, printed the following news item: 
“We have understood that the Illinois 
Theatrical company, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. R. MacKenzie (Isher- 
wood. having returned to New York 
meanwhile to engage in theatrical ac- 
tivities) will visit this place, so as to 
be present on the 4th of July. A com- 
modious building is now being erected 
by Mr. Langford,” (research has 
failed to determine who this Langford 
was) “for the use of the company.” 

Several performances were given by 
that company during that engagement. 
On November 29 of that year, 1839, 
the Sangamo Journal prints this no- 
tice: “The Illinois Theatrical company, 
Messrs. MacKenzie and Jeffersons 
company, now here, will remain dur- 
ing the ensuing session of the legisla- 
ture, and will add to the variety of en- 
tertainments to be presented to our 
visitors this winter. The performances 
will be held for the present in Mr. 
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Watson’s saloon, a new building re- 
cently erected by him on the public 
square, the interior arrangements and 
design of which are as creditable to 
his good taste and judgment as they 
certainly are to our town.” 


The Jeffersons 


This is the first mention of the Jef- 
ferson name in local theatricals. This 
Jefferson was the father of the Joe 
Jefferson we remember well as “Rip 
Van Winkle.” Jefferson was a broth- 
er-in-law of MacKenzie, who had 
written to him to New York in glow- 
ing terms of making money in this 
new country. 

The Watson saloon referred to, was 
not a saloon in the generally accepted 
meaning, but was a confectionery shop. 
Previous to this date, 1839, W. W. 
Watson had a confectionery store on 
Main street (now Fifth street), just 
north of Hoffman’s row, so that the 
first location would be on the present 
north fifth street, on the west side, be- 
tween Washington and _ Jefferson 
streets. It will be remembered that the 
notice said that the entertainments 
would take place for the “present.” 

In the autobiography of Joseph Jef- 
ferson (our “Rip Van Winkle” Jef- 
ferson) writing about events of that 
same year, 1839, he says: “Having 
made money for several weeks prev- 
ious to our arrival here in Springfield, 
the management resolved to hire a lot 
and build a theatre. The new theatre 
when completed was about 90 feet 
deep and 40 feet wide. No attempt 
was made at ornamentation, and as it 
was unpainted, the simple lines of 
architecture upon which it was con- 
structed gave it the appearance of a 
large dry-goods box with a roof. 

“In the midst of our rising fortunes 
a heavy blow fell upon us. A re- 
ligious revival was in progress at the 
time, and the fathers of the church not 
only launched forth against us in their 
sermons, but, by some political ma- 
neuver, got the city to pass a new law 
enjoining a heavy license against our 
‘unholy’ calling; I forget the amount, 
but it was large enough to be prohib- 
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itory. Here was a terrible condition 
of affairs; all our available funds in- 
vested, the legislature in session, the 
town full of people, and we, by a heavy 
license, denied the privilege of opening 
the new theater! 


Lincoln to the Rescue 


“In the midst of their trouble a 
young lawyer called on the managers. 
He had heard of the injustice, and 
offered, if they would place the mat- 
ter in his hands, to have the license 
taken off, declaring that he only de- 
sired to see fair play, and he would 
accept no fee whether he failed or 
succeeded. The case was brought up 
before the council. The young lawyer 
began his harangue. He handled the 
subject with tact, skill, and humor, 
tracing the history of the drama from 
the time when Thespis acted in a 
cart to the stage of today. He illus- 
trated his speech with a number of 
anecdotes, and kept the council in a 
roar of laughter; his good humor pre- 


vailed, and the exorbitant tax was 
taken off. 


“This young lawyer was very popu- 
lar in Springfield, and was honored 
and beloved by all who knew him, and 
after the time of which I write he 
held rather an important position in 
the Government of the United States. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln!” 

At that time our “Rip Van Winkle” 
Joe Jefferson, was only 10 years old 
and took part in the performances 
given by the company. He sang comic 
songs and did bits of dancing. 

The Sangamo Journal of December 
6, 1839, wrote of him: “Joe is fairly 
a chip off the old block, and the 
shower of bits which fell around him 
on Monday evening proved how those 
present appreciated his efforts to 
please.” 

In his many later appearances in 
Springfield, Jefferson took great de- 
light in his curtain-speeches, in tell- 
ing his audiences, with much senti- 
mental feeling, of his early appear- 
ances in Springfield. 
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Amateur Performances 


What has been said before, refers 
to first appearances of professionals 
in Springfield. However, prior to that 
date, Springfield had amateur thea- 
tricals. The first notice of that ac- 
tivity appeared in the Sangamo Jour- 
nal of November 5, 1836, 94 years 
ago. “There will be a meeting of the 
citizens of this place favorable to a 
Thespian corps, at the court house on 
Monday evening next, at seven p. m.” 


On December 3 of that year, the 
Journal announced that: “The Man- 
agers of the Springfield Thespian so- 
ciety have the pleasure to announce 
to the ladies and gentlemen of Spring- 
field and vicinity, that they will, on 
Wednesday evening next, present to 
them the new and much admired melo- 
drama of “The Charcoal Burner,” to 
conclude with the laughable farce of 
“A Race for Dinner.” N. B. “Doors 
open at six o’clock and performance to 
commence at seven o’clock precisely. 
Admittance 50c.” The further an- 
nouncement was made that the “sur- 
plus funds shall be appropriated for 
purposes of charity, or to objects of 
public utility, and the object which im- 
mediately presents itself is the pur- 
chase of a fire engine.” 


This Thespian society, from the 
printed records, was evidently an am- 
bitious and tireless organization, for 
different plays were given nearly 
every week. On January 14, 1837, the 
newspaper, in reporting a fire said: 
“Our trustees have directed that fire 
hooks for the use of the town be im- 
mediately made. It is a matter of 
regret that the means of the corpora- 
tion at present do not authorize the 
purchase of a fire engine.” 

The press, in announcing the pro- 
grams of their various performances, 
while giving the names of the char- 
acters in full, made no mention of the 
full name of the actor performing the 
part, merely refering to him as Mr. 
H. or Mr. W. etc. There was one 
man, however, who was not reticent in 
the matter of having his name printed, 
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for it appeared several times in the 
press of that day, namely, Joey Stokes. 


Intensive research has not been 
made, regarding data, in the forties, 
but occasional performances were 
given by itinerant companies, and 
amateurs at various locations in the 
town. 


Metropolitan Hall 


In 1856, was opened to the public, 
Metropolitan Hall, a frame building 
on the west side of Third street be- 
tween Washington and Jefferson 
streets. Its advertising card advised 
that: “It is at present the largest 
hall in the state, illuminated by gas 
and seated with settees.” The seating 
capacity was 1,200. From their adver- 
tising card we learn that: “The pas- 
sages for ingress and egress are ample, 
with ante-rooms that are convenient 
for every purpose required to make a 
hall comfortable.” This hall was 
opened by a company of actors from 
the St. Louis and New Orleans 
theatres. Their opening bill was 
“Othello.” which performance was 
concluded with the farce, “Loan of 
a Lover.” 


In those days it was the custom for 
all performances to conclude with a 
laughable farce, in order to send the 
audience home in a pleasant and 
happy frame of mind. Tickets were to 
be procured at Chatterton’s Bazaar, 
Admission 50c. 


As a side light it is interesting to 
note that in January of that year, 
1856, the new Governor’s mansion 
was thrown open to the public, Joel 
Matteson then being the incumbent 
of the Governor’s office. For two 
years that hall was the principal audi- 
torium for entertainments. 


There was, at that time, on the 
north side of the square, Concert Hall, 
on the site occupied now by the 
Springfield Dry Goods Company. In 
1858 that hall seems to have taken the 
place of the Metropolitan as the popu- 
lar scene of entertainments. 
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Cook’s Hall 


On February 13, 1858, there was a 
disastrous fire on the south half of 
the east side of the square. The 
buildings on that side and on Adams 
street as far as Seventh street were 
wiped out. On property owned by 
General John Cook on the east side of 
the square, and after the fire, he 
erected what was known as Cook’s 
Hall. It was in the two upper stories 
of the building just recently torn 
down, the ground floor of which was 
occupied by Simmons store for many 
years. This hall was opened Decem- 
ber 23, 1858, by a grand concert given 
by a Madame Isidore Clark, and the 
press of that time tells us that 
Madam Clark gave a second concert 
in that same month, the proceeds of 
which were given to the city to com- 
plete the city clock and bell, which 
were to be placed on the spire of the 
Baptist church, S. W. corner of 7th 
and Adams street. 


Cook’s hall was the scene of theat- 
rical activities for some years. 

The Hale theatre referred to occa- 
sionally in Mr. J. E. Vaughn’s daily 
articles in The State Journal, was a 
stock company managed by a man 
named Hale, with performances given 
in Cook’s Hall. 

In 1866 was opened Burkhardt’s 
Hall, on the north side of East Wash- 
ington Street, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth, “nearly opposite the Court 
House,” (which stood on the site now 
occupied by the Strand Theatre). In 
that hall appeared many well known 
actors of that period, a notable per- 
formance being given by Laura Keene 
in “Our American Cousin,” which 
star and play, you will recall, was the 
attraction at Ford’s Theatre in Wash- 
ington, the night President Lincoln 
was assassinated. 

As a commentary on the times, then 
and now, the Journal on January 8, 
1867, carried this announcement: 
“There will be a free lunch at the 
Senate saloon this evening from 8 un- 
til 10 o’clock.” On that date, the old 
Leland Hotel was opened to the pub- 
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lic with a grand opening ball. You 
must remember that Springfield was a 
small town in those years and that the 
halls referred to were small and ex- 
tremely plain. 


However, there was erected in 1866 
and thrown open to the public the last 
month of that year the largest hall 
Springfield had known up to that 
time, Rudolph’s Opera House, which 
was Springfield’s first regular theatre. 
It was built by R. Rudolph, proprie- 
tor of Rudolph’s Brewery. Its cost 
was $160,000 and was located on the 
site later occupied for many years by 
the Chatterton Opera House, the 
southeast corner of Sixth and Jeffer- 
son Streets. 


Rudolph’s Opera House 


Rudolph’s Opera House was a sec- 
ond story auditorium entered from 
Jefferson Street, with the stage placed 
in the western end of the room. There 
were two boxes on either side of the 
stage, and the balcony of the auditori- 
um was suspended from the roof by 


iron rods.. This house was opened in 
December, 1866, and served the pub- 
lic as a place of theatrical entertain- 
ment until March 17, 1876, when it 
was destroyed by fire. 

In that ten year period many fam- 
ous actors and actresses appeared on 


its boards: Edwin Forrest, Edwin 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Charlotte 
Cushman, Mrs. Scott Siddons, and 
others, including the comedienne, Lot- 
ta, who appeared there in a change of 
bill nightly, for two consecutive weeks. 

Mr. Rudolph died sometime in the 
latter part of that ten year period, and 
the property came into the possession 
of Mr. Jacob Bunn, Sr., who after the 
fire of 1876, the town needing a place 
of amusement, rebuilt the hall. 

In 1879 the property was acquired 
by the Senior George W. Chatterton, 
who greatly enlarged and improved 
the building, and on September 10, 
1879 it was re-opened as Chatterton’s 
Opera House with a gala concert with 
M’lle Marie Litta as the particular 
star. For a period of forty-five years 
this house was the principal seat of 
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attractions in Springfield, notwith- 
standing the fact that in 1906 was built 
and opened to the public, the Majestic 
Theatre on South Fifth Street near 
Jackson. In 1915, that house, the 
Majestic, changed its policy from that 
of a legitimate house to that of vaude- 
ville. 

As reminiscences in general have a 
profound sentimental appeal, digging 
deep into happy memories, the men- 
tion of the names of those musicians, 
who, together with the actors upon 
the stage, gave so much pleasure to 
the theatre-goers of their different 
periods, may not be amiss at this time. 


Chatterton Orchestras 


The first orchestra of the Chatter- 
ton opera house was organized by F. 
X. Merkle from the then-called old 
German Reed band which had played 
all during the Lincoln campaign. Its 
members were F. X. Merkle, who 
played the flute; Gideon Goldschmidt, 
first violin; Adam Loeb, the second 
violin; Sylvester Whipple, the viola; 
John Wienold, the bass viol; Pat Col- 
lins, the clarinet, and Henry Eifert, 
the cornet. For many years this band 
of musicians held forth in the orches- 
tra pit of that house. 

Professor Louis Lehmann came to 
the directorship of the Chatterton or- 
chestra in 1893, with the following 
roster of musicians: Louis Lehmann, 
violin; Eben Hopkins, the second vio- 
lin; Lee Merkle, the viola; Henry 
Leeder, the bass viol; Bill Leeder, the 
cornet; Dinny Hartnett, the clarinet, 
and George Willey, the trombone. 

In 1896 Professor Lehmann took 
his seat at the piano, Lee Merkle suc- 
ceeded him as the first violinist, Bert 
Sutton was given charge of the drums 
and traps, and Charles Willey took 
George Willey’s place at the trom- 
bone. In 1914 John L. Taylor took 
charge of the orchestra, playing first 
violin, with Mrs. Taylor at the piano, 
George Killius, the second violin; 
John Stewart, the ’cello; Henry 
Leeder, the bass viol; Fordyce Brown, 
the flute; Alec McCosker, the clari- 
net ; Charles Lorsch, the cornet; John 
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Marx, the trombone, and “Dutch” 
Davis, the drums and traps. 


In the “gay nineties” and the early 
nineteen hundreds, theatre-goers to 
the Chatterton, were greeted by Henry 
Bolte, D. C. Kearns, or Ches Carpen- 
ter at the ticket-gate, and were ushered 
to their seats (if they did not sit in 
the “peanut-gallery”) by Herman Van 
Horn, “Kelley” Edwards, Ed Rob- 
erts, “Bud” Matlock, Ed Hurt, Bill 
Sutton, Frank Vandervort, Ross Cul- 
ver, and others. 


In the heyday of theatrical per- 
formances Springfield audiences were 
fortunate in having the greatest stars 
appear before them: John Drew, 
Richard Mansfield, E. H. Sothern, W. 
H. Crane, Nat Goodwin, James 
O’Neil, Joseph Jefferson, Alexander 
Salvini, Sol Smith Russell, Robert 
Mantell, Otis Skinner, Julia Marlowe, 
Madame Modjeska, Henrietta Cross- 
man, Mrs. Fiske, Rose Coghlan, Viola 
Allen, Lillian Russell, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Herbert Kelcy and Effie 
Shannon, Frederick Warde and Louis 
James, Frank Daniels, Primrose and 
Dockstader and such plays as “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” “Sherlock 
Holmes,” “Secret Service,” “The Lit- 
tle Minister,” “The Christian,” “The 
Heart of Maryland,” “Hearts of 
Oak,” “Shenandoah,” ‘Floradora,” 
“Way Down East,” and many reviv- 
als of the Shakespearean repertoire, 
and other classics. 


After being for forty-five years the 
principal home of drama in Spring- 
field, Chatterton’s Opera House was 
condemned by the authorities as un- 
safe, and the last performance on its 
stage was given on the night of May 
13, 1924, by Otis Skinner, playing the 
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role of “Sancho Panza” in the play of 
that name. 


Changes in Theatre 


Since 1910 many have been the 
changes in theatricals due to various 
causes. The so-called “Road” is no 
more; that is, there are few traveling 
companies playing in cities other than 
those of the largest size. This was 
brought about primarily by the in- 
creased cost of railway travel, and an 
attempt on the part of the eastern 
commercial managers, to economize in 
the quality of the acting companies, 
which rapidly promoted bad business 
in the smaller cities. 

The movies then came, and took 
over more and more of the legitimate 
play-houses. This dearth of the spoken 
drama has been one of the great fac- 
tors in the growth of the so-called Lit- 
tle Theatre movement across the 
whole United States. The middle west. 
the far west, and such parts of the 
south as wanted drama found that 
they had to build up their own theatre 
if they cared for the spoken word. 

At the present time there are ap- 
proximately eighteen hundred little 
theatres, or non-commercial, theatres 
throughout the land. The Little The- 
atre movement is one to be reckoned 
with. The most striking evidence of 
the growing importance and perma- 
nance of the movement is the increas- 
ing amount of capital being put in the 
building of these little theatres. They 
are being built for permanence and it 
is only logical to believe that in 
Springfield the seat of great cultural 
taste, and in a period of only a few 
years, there will be erected a perma- 
nent home for the spoken drama, as a 
civic and cultural need. 


ADVERTISING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CHARLES SUGHROE 


We shall waste no time arguing the 
merits of advertising in this discus- 
sion. Nor shall we go high-brow, and 
drag in a lot of dizzy expressions 
such as “reader-resistance” and “book- 


conscious.” What I propose is to set 


forth the possibility of increasing li- 
brary circulation by the use of news- 
paper publicity. 

Public libraries must show a gain in 
circulation each year. The library 
that does not show increased patron- 
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age is slipping. And yet it is difficult 
for the public library to hold its own 
these days, when the old-fashioned 
custom of reading has such keen mod- 
ern competition in the talkies, the 
radio, paved roads and the auto, dance 
palaces, night clubs and the general 
restlessness of the age. 


The quiet delights of books were 
never so in danger of being ignored 
since Gutenburg invented movable 
type. How are we going to get peo- 
ple to read books for the good of their 
souls, instead of playing pee-wee golf 
far into the night? By advertising, 
that’s how. Books do not need to take 
a back seat for any diversion, and we 
must remind the public of their at- 
tractions. 

The best way to do this is through 
the newspapers. No other medium is 
so alive, so productive of results. By 
all means make posters and arrange 
displays in your library rooms, but re- 
member that these are for patrons 
who already come to your library. 
Your major efforts must be to reach 


those who have not been coming in. 
Attract them by advertising your 

popular books, including light fiction, 

remembering that the discerning, book- 


ish folks are already with you. Go 
after the exclusive newspaper readers, 
and win over perusers of the frothy, 
trashy magazines which have had such 
a formidable growth of late. Get them 
coming after the light stuff, and they 
will gradually take out better books. 
Many a classic music devotee started 
in on “Alexander’s Rag Time Band.” 

Let me use an illustration. The 
Stockton Public Library, of which I 
happen to be president, was being 
groomed several years ago for a burst 
of speed. An advertising and promo- 
tional campaign was being planned to 
sweep an astonished citizenry off their 
feet. Instead, we were the ones who 
were stood on our heads, for our 
bank failed with all our funds. 

After sizing up the situation, we de- 
cided to do the best we could. We 
doubled the circulation within the 
next two years. The only part of our 
promotional campaign which we were 
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able to use, in our penniless condition, 
was the newspaper publicity; this be- 
cause I publish the local paper, and so 
could donate the space. And _ this 
newspaper publicity was all that we 
needed, as it developed. 

Our publicity took the form of 
bright, chatty talk about the Stockton 
Public Library. Frequently humor- 
ous, always informal, and never high- 
hat, these weekly chats presented the 
advantages and joys of reading books. 
Our citizens were never referred to as 
“borrowers”, but were told that they 
were always welcome at the public li- 
brary, and were invited to walk right 
in as if they owned it, which they do. 
We told them that their library was a 
cheerful place, with no musty odor, 
no cobwebs in the corner, no bats in 
the alcoves. It wasn’t necessary to 
wear a long face to the library, and if 
they preferred Zane Grey to “Pil- 
grim’s Progress”, nobody would give 
them any sour looks. 

Lest this seem unnecessary, let it be 
remembered that many of these arti- 
cles were addressed to those who nev- 
er came to the public library and re- 
garded it as a sort of book museum, 
full of deep books for the erudite. 

Men were not among our patrons. 
We started them by buying and adver- 
tising war books, following with mys- 
tery yarns. Slush periodical readers 
were won over by light fiction. Those 
not interested in fiction were attracted 
to our unusually readable late non- 
fiction. Children were induced to sub- 
stitute good, illustrated juveniles for 
the funny papers. We advertised to 
their parents. By going after all the 
different types of prospective readers, 
we doubled our circulation and more, 
in two years. 

Use a regular space in your home 
newspaper. Be bright and friendly. 
Set forth the charm and lure of books. 
Sing of the easy-chair journeys 
through the ages; into the land of ro- 
mance, mystery and adventure; to the 
far corners of the earth with the best 
of guides. Arouse interest, and in will 
come those whom you have never seen 
inside your portals. 
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Too many folks now regard books 
as they do spinach; beneficial but un- 
appetizing, and hence to be avoided. 
They all read newspapers, however, 
and so into the columns of your news- 
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paper you must tuck each week some 
propaganda for your library. Gradu- 
ally they will become interested, and 
once they start coming in, your circu- 
lation increase will take care of itself. 


FOREIGN LIBRARY COMMISSIONS STUDY AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Distinguished English and Norweg- 
ian librarians were the guests this past 
month of the University of Chicago 
and the University of Illinois. The 
commissions include representatives 
from Oxford University, Cambridge 
University and the Royal University 
Library at Oslo-Norway, who are in 
this country investigating the admin- 
istration and library technique of the 
chief university and private libraries. 
While in Chicago the group visited 
both the public and the university li- 
braries. The Rockefeller Foundation 
is making possible the investigation in 
the United States. 

The Bodleian Library Commission, 
headed by Sir Henry A. Miers, is 
making a study of libraries with a 
view of reorganizing the Oxford Uni- 
versity Library. Commenting on the 
visit of the Oxford commission to 
America, Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, di- 


rector and principal librarian of the 
British Museum, said, in part, “We 
are interested in the American univer- 
sity library, not principally from the 
point of view of construction and me- 
chanics, but as representative of what 
the universities are offering their 
students in that department and the 
use the students are making of it. The 
new unit of the Congressional Li- 
brary, under construction at Washing- 
ton, interested us deeply, as we are 
about to undertake a similar develop- 
ment at Oxford.” 

Other members of the English 
group were Sir Edmund K. Cham- 
bers, George N. Clark, H. R. F. 
Harrod and Kenneth Sisam. The 
Norwegian visitors were Dr. Wilhelm 
Munthe, director of the Royal Uni- 
versity Library at Oslo and Holger 
Sinding-Larsen, architect for the same 
institution. 


WAYS TO HELP AN ORGANIZATION 


FRANK B. WHITE 


. Attend all meetings. 


. Be on time—always. 


. It’s part of your important busi- 
ness—let nothing keep you away. 


. Encourage officers and workers— 
show your appreciation of the 
work they do for you. 


. Cheerfully accept office or place 
on a committee—it gives you an 
opportunity to render a service. 


. Set a good example to officers and 
committeemen by your faithful 
performance of duty. 


7. Wisely and discreetly join in all 
deliberations and show yourself 
interested in others’ suggestions. 


. Have the utmost confidence in 
your fellow workers—freely give 
—freely take—help. 


Promptly pay dues—do it gladly 
—do it with a relish. Answer all 
questions promptly and _ cour- 
teously. 


. The stronger the organization the 
better for you and all—encourage 
new members to join. 


. Answer all letters promptly. 
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WHY WE LIKE THE MOLINE-PORT BYRON CONTRACT 


By AMORET ALFORD, Librarian, De Vore Memorial Library, Port Byron 


1. The terms of the contract are 
liberal. The Moline board made us 
so generous an offer under the pro- 
visions of the new law of 1929 that we 
accepted the contract with thanks for 
our good fortune. 

2. We have the friendly advice of 
Miss Williams, a trained librarian, and 
a woman of wide experience in her 
profession. 

3. Port Byron readers who are 
recommended by the local librarian 
may borrow books from the Moline 
Public Library with the same privi- 
leges that Moline readers enjoy. 

4. Books on technical subjects may 
be borrowed for the occasional reader 
who is pursuing a special line of study. 
These books are too expensive for the 
small library and will probably not be 
called for a second time. This has 
happened several times this summer. 
The readers who have been able to se- 
cure these special books give their 
hearty approval of the contract. 

5. More variety of fiction can be 
offered to readers. 

6. Opportunity to read late books 
can be offered the public much ear- 
lier than before we had this contract. 
With our limited book fund we are un- 
able to buy many desirable new books. 
Now we are able to borrow them. 

7. It is the greatest boon of all to 
the children’s department. We have 
been sadly hampered by a dearth of 
children’s books. Now this most im- 
portant part of the library service is 
greatly improved. The variety and 
quality of reading matter we are now 


able to offer the children of this com- 
munity can not be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Good books for children 
are expensive but no book is too ex- 
pensive for our children when we con- 
sider the broadening and lasting in- 
fluence of good literature. 

8. Our contract is another means 
of strengthening the social contact be- 
tween city and small town. In No- 
vember Miss Williams will give a talk 
at the Parent-Teachers Association. 
Every mother in Port Byron will en- 
joy that talk. So would the fathers 
if it were possible for them to be pres- 
ent. 

Much is being done these days to 
bring about a better understanding 
between city and rural people. We all 
know how popular it is for various 
clubs from cities to meet the farmers 
at chicken suppers and exchange mu- 
tual compliments as well as give at- 
tention to problems that confront both 
the farmer and the business men of 
the city. Just so, the librarian from 
Moline will bring a message to the 
parents and teachers of Port Byron 
that will be practical, helpful and en- 
couraging. 

9. Last of all the contract is a 
great help and satisfaction to the local 
librarian. It helps to remove that 
sense of Robinson Crusoe isolation 
that sometimes oppresses the small 
town librarian and gives more fre- 
ugent opportunity to talk over plans 
with some one who has had wide ex- 
perience as well as professional train- 
ing. 


CHILD STUDY LEADERSHIP GROUPS 


Prospective leaders groups for the 
study of child care and training have 
been organized in various counties in 
the state by the University of Illinois 
Home Economics Extension Service. 
Women in such groups, under the 
leadership of Miss Edna Walls repre- 
senting the University as specialist in 


this subject, are reading and studying 
to prepare themselves for leadership 
in their own communities. In each 
locality they pass on to other women 
the information and ideas received 
from their group study. 

Such a prospective leaders group 
has been doing excellent work in Kane 
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County. With the exception of July 
these women have been meeting 
monthly since January and have been 
discussing problems which all parents 
must solve. They have considered ev- 
eryday problems of the parent in re- 
lation to the infant, the pre-school 
child, the child in school, and the 
adolescent. Several members of the 
group have read as many as twenty 
books on child care and training dur- 
ing the year. Some of the most popu- 
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lar books have been Feeding the Fam- 
ily by Rose, Wholesome Childhood by 
Groves, Intelligent Parenthood, pub- 
lished by the Mid-West Conference 
on Child Study, and Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Everyday Child by Thom. 

New groups have been organized 
this fall in Woodford, McDonough 
and Lee counties. Local libraries and 
the Library Extension Division are 
cooperating to furnish the necessary 
books for the work. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY 


The American Merchant Marine 
Library Association sponsored its first 
book campaign in Chicago, October 20 
to 27. The books which were donated 
will be placed on ships sailing under 
the American flag, and in lighthouse 
stations, for the use of American 
sailors. 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson 
launched the drive with the contribu- 
tion of Byrd’s “Skyward.” Workers 


collecting books stressed the need of 
similar volumes, as those most needed 
are good books of travel, history, ad- 
venture and navigation. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Chicago committee held Tuesday af- 
ternoon, October 23, on Burt Mas- 
see’s yacht. He spoke on “What Books 
Mean to Sailors.” 


A STEP TO PROTECT REFERENCE BOOKS 


Librarians who are concerned about 
the mutilation of library books by 
school pupils for notebook work will 
take heart at the step taken by the 
schools in Brookline and may care to 
call that step to the attention of their 
local school authorities. A circular 
letter issued to teachers by the De- 
partment of Social Studies of the 
— Schools is here reprinted in 
ull: 


To TEACHERS: 


Each year some unthinking or/and 
overzealous pupils in the pursuit of 
competitive work in the schools have 
mutilated books and magazines be- 
longing to the Public Library and to 
the schools. Aware of the unfortun- 
ate practice, teachers have done what 
seemed in their power to prevent it. 
The Public Library officials have 
noted little improvement, however, 
from year to year. We are assured 
that the practice is not wholly a local 


one but is state-wide; that the local 
situation is not alarmingly bad in com- 
parison with other communities; that 
the violations are not confined to the 
pupils of the social studies. 

In order that we may assist the 
Public Library and similar institutions 
in the preservation of their materials, 
it is the consensus of opinion of the 
department (including grades VII- 
XII) that a drastic experiment should 
be wholeheartedly attempted. After 
department discussion it has been 
agreed that the practice for the school 
year 1930-31 shall rigidly honor the 
following understandings : 

1. In all illustrated work, i. e. note- 
books, charts, essays, etc., no illustra- 
tions shall be accepted in the form of 
cuttings-and-pastings that originate in 
either books or magazines of whatever 
the ownership. The field for cuttings- 
and-pastings is thus definitely limited 
to the use of newspapers, if this form 
of illustration is to be used. 
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2. Where illustrated work is desir- 
able, teachers will encourage original 
work, i. e. cartoons, diagrams, time 
lines, progressive charts, graphs, 
maps, etc. This type of work has ob- 
vious educational advantages and once 
entered into is thoroughly enjoyed by 
the pupils. In this work, however, it 


is well to bear in mind that: (a) too 
many exercises of this nature should 
not be demanded, and (b) emphasis 
should be placed on the relation the 
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idea bears to the subject and not on 
the artistic ability of the pupil. Ex- 
cellent examples of this type of work 
will be found in Knowlton, Making 
History Graphic (Scribner’s 1925) 
and Happold, The Approach to His- 
tory (Christopher, 1928). These books 
are in the Public Library or may be 
obtained from the present writer. 


TyLer Kepner, Director of Social 
Studies. 


*Reprinted from the Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin, October, 1930. 


STATE FAIR EXHIBIT 


The Library Extension Division 
held its annual exhibit in the Exposi- 
tion building of the fair grounds 
throughout the period of the Illinois 
State Fair which occurred this year 
August 16-23. 

Three miniature stages, picturing 
the book wagon in its journeys from 
the library to rural schools and rural 
homes, emphasized the county library 
idea, and in this connection the leaflet, 
“Welcome the Book Wagon!” and 
other pamphlets on the county library 
plan were distributed. 

New and delightful children’s books 
attracted the children, mothers and 
teachers, and a display of late fiction 
and classed books was of interest to 


adults. One table was devoted to new 
titles now obtainable in attractive, in- 
expensive editions, no book in this 
group costing over one dollar. The 
American Library Association Read- 
ing With A Purpose courses were 
also displayed and explained to vis- 
itors. 

An attractive group of pictures rep- 
resentative of the reproductions which 
are loaned free to clubs and schools 
in Illinois occupied the available wall 
space. 

Selected lists of books for adult and 
juvenile reading and pamphlets ex- 
plaining the various fields of library 
service were distributed free to all 
fair visitors. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The following titles have just been 
added to the International Mind Al- 
cove books given to the Library Ex- 
tension Division by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace: 


Adult 


Blue Glamor—Webb Waldron 


Land of the Pepper Bird—Sidney 
De La Rue 


Land of 
Rydh 

Larson, Duke of Mongolia—Frans 
August Larson 


the Sun-God — Hanna 


Juvenile 


Bob’s Hill Meets 
Charles Pierce Burton 


the Andes— 


Far Peoples—Grace Darling Phil- 
lips 

Kah’-da—Donald Baxter MacMil- 
lan 

Kit and Kat—Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Pran of Albania—Elizabeth Cleve- 
land Miller 


Wanda and Greta at Broby Farm— 
Amy Palm 
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PICTURE CONTEST 


The Springfield Art Association and 
the Illinois State Register are sponsor- 
ing a state wide contest for the best 
collection of reproductions of paint- 
ings by American or European art- 
ists, mounted and bound into a note- 
book. One hundred dollars in cash 
prizes will be given by the Illinois 
State Register, and an original paint- 
ing as a sweepstake prize is offered by 
the Art Association. 

The note books must contain copies 
of the paintings appearing each Sun- 
day in the rotogravure section of the 
Register, but these reproductions may 
be in color or in black and white. 

The following rules obtain: 

1. Contest is open to all boys and 
girls up to and including 16 years of 
age. 

2. Contestants must collect the 20 
reproductions of paintings by Ameri- 
can and European artists which will 
appear in the rotogravure section of 
the Illinois State Register, one each 
Sunday, starting October 12, and con- 
tinuing for 20 weeks. Besides these 
20 Register reproductions there should 
be as many other reproductions of 


paintings by American and European 
artists as possible, collected from 
magazines and other sources. 

3. Reproductions must be mounted 
appropriately in a notebook made 
from any heavy paper. The notebook 
will be composed of sheets of paper 
24 by 15 inches, folded once to make 
pages 12 by 15 inches. These folded 
sheets must be placed one on top of 
the other and bound together with 
cord run through holes one inch from 
the folded edge. 

4. Pictures must be neatly mount- 
ed, one to each page, and bear title of 
painting if known, name of artist, and 
nationality of artist if known. 

5. The cover of the book will bear 
the title, “Picture Collection Contest,” 
neatly written or printed, and the back 
of the book will bear the name, age, 
street address, city, and school of con- 
testant. 

6. Notebooks will be judged on 
quality and number of reproductions ; 
information about artist; neatness in 
mounting and binding. Every note- 
book should have the complete set of 
Register reproductions. 


RURAL LIBRARY EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


The first Rural Library Extension 
Institute for state and county library 
workers was held at Madison, Wis- 
consin, June 30-July 18, in connection 
with the ninth Rural Leadership Sum- 
mer School of the University of Wis- 
consin. The Institute was held un- 
der the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Li- 
brary Extension with the cooperation 
of the Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship and the Carnegie Corporation. 
The purpose of the sessions was to 
afford library extension workers an 
opportunity to discuss rural advance- 
ment problems with other rural work- 
ers, and state and county library prob- 
lems with experienced workers in their 
own field. 


Alice S. Tyler, formerly dean of the 
Western Reserve University School of 
Library Science, was director. In- 
structors and lecturers included Har- 
riet C. Long, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission; Julia Wright Merrill, 
American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Library Extension; C. B. 
Lester, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission; Essae Culver, Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission; J. D. Willard. 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation; Harriet A. Wood, Minnesota 
Department of Education; Greta 
Countryman, Minneapolis and Henne- 
pin County Public Library; Mary 
Lacy, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Ford MacGregor, B. H. 
Hibbard, and A. W. Hopkins of the 
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University of Wisconsin. J. H. Kolb, 
head of the Rural Leadership Sum- 
mer School conducted daily classes in 
rural sociology. 

At the beginning of the Institute 
each member was assigned one of the 
following projects to present and dis- 
cuss at the end of the three weeks: 

Organization and function of a state 
library extension agency. 

The state’s responsibility for stimu- 
lating county library service. 

Professional standards in library 
service: certification, examinations, 
etc. 

Federal and state financial aid for 
rural library extension. 

Demonstration as a method of pro- 
moting support of library service. 

Book service from a state center, vs., 
county library service. 

Leadership of state library agency 
in securing advanced library legisla- 
tion. 

The state library extension agency 
as adviser in founding local library. 

Basic or fundamental items in the 
state laws regarding the establishment 
and maintenance of free public li- 
braries. 

Costs of county library service, 
based on questionnaire reports. 
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Contracts with existing libraries for 
county library service. 

Relationship between independent 
town libraries and the county system. 

Local responsibility for housing of 
county branches and stations, and for 
custodian. 

Service to rural schools by the 
county library. 

Library service to children in the 
rural area. 

Detailed plan for library service for 
a specific county, including survey, 
budget, publicity, etc. 

In a report of the Institute, Miss 
Tyler writes: “It was frankly an ex- 
periment and all concerned in it, 
faculty, members and promoters, en- 
tered into the spirit of friendly cooper- 
ation. The scope was _ necessarily 
limited in many ways, but chiefly as to 
time. . . It was soon disclosed that each 
county and each state presented dis- 
tinctive aspects which called for re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity on the 
part of each librarian. By means of 
the discussions all members gained 
many points and practices which might 
later be applied to their own prob- 
lems.” 

Requests have been made that the 
Institute be reported another year. 


GIFTS 


Bradford. A gift of fifty dollars 
from the estate of Emma Bocock has 
been placed in a separate fund by 
the Bradford Public Library, and the 
interest will be used to buy a worth 
while book each year as a memorial 
to the donor. The library has also 
been given some fine books for child- 
ren by Mrs. John Trimmer, Mrs. 
Harmon Boyd, and Mrs. Lillian 
Plummer. 


Cairo. Six sets of toys, designed 
and made by the Misses Fallis of 
Denver, have been given to the li- 
brary in memory of their mother. 
The toys may be used in story telling 
and are most attractive both in de- 
sign and execution. The sets do- 


nated to the library are: ‘‘The Three 
Bears,’’ ‘‘Little Black Sambo,”’ 
‘“‘Three Little Pigs,’’ ‘‘Three Billy 
Goats Gruff,’’ ‘‘Gingerbread Boy,”’ 
and ‘‘Chicken Little.’’ It is planned 
to display the toys during Children’s 
Book- Week, but afterwards they will 
be available for loan to the teachers 
of the primary grades. 


Other gifts presented recently to 
the library include a collection of 
arrow heads and flints by William 
Rice, a fine Indian Skinning Tool, 
found and given by A. A. Seibert. 
A beautiful map of Massachusetts, 
the gift of Mrs. Robert Bates of Chi- 
cago, is on display in the Powell Me- 
morial room. 
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Galena. A draft for $500 has been 
received by the Galena Public Li- 
brary for the purchase of a memorial 
to Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Small, 
former residents of the city. The 
gift was presented by their daugh- 
ters, Mrs. W. H. Moore of New York 
City, Mrs. L. 8. Knight of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, Mrs. A. P. Smith of 
Highland Park, Illinois, and Mrs. W. 
H. Colvin of Evanston. As yet the 
form of the memorial has not been 
decided upon, but a committee has 
been appointed to study the matter 
and recommend a suitable and last- 
ing memorial. 


Glen Ellyn. The Friends of the Li- 
brary presented the Glen Ellyn Pub- 
lie Library a gift of $345.00, their 
annual contribution from their mem- 
berships and the library tea held last 
spring. The money will be used to 
buy a group of books for the Junior 
high school and Glenbard. 


Jacksonville. MacMurray College. 


Approximately two hundred and 
fifty volumes have been donated to 
the MacMurray College for Women 
by Mrs. T. J. Pitner, Mrs. E. E. Crab- 
tree, Dr. T. O. Hardesty, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, Dr. Joseph Carter, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Wallace N. Stearns. 
The group included standard fiction, 
drama, recent books on religion, 
medicine, travel, and history, as well 
as some general reference volumes. 
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Lafayette. <A gift of $25.00 has 
been donated to the Lafayette Li- 
brary by the Women’s Club of the 
city. The money is to be used for 
books, as is a similar amount donated 
to the Lafayette school. 


Princeville. The library has re- 
ceived a gift of $142.50, which was 
raised by a home talent play, ‘‘The 
Arrival of Kitty,’’ presented October 
15. The money will be used to pur- 
chase new books for the library. 


Winnetka. The library board of 
the Winnetka Public Library re- 
cently received an anonymous gift 
of $100 toward its endowment fund. 

The North Shore Country Day 
School has recently received a be- 
quest of five thousand dollars, the 
income of which is to be used each 
year in the purchase of books for the 
school library. This money is the 
gift of Preston Kumler, a former 
citizen of Winnetka, in memory of 
his sister, Juliet Preston Kumler. 
Each book purchased from this fund 
is to bear, inside its front cover, a 
bookplate with the words ‘‘In Mem- 
ory of Juliet Preston Kumler.’’ 


Woodstock. The will of the late 
Mrs. Julia P. Herrington of Wood- 
stock provides for a sum of $1,000 
to be given to the Woodstock Wo- 
man’s Club to be added to a fund to 
build a library for Woodstock. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Highland Park. The corner stone 
of the new Highland Park Library 
building was laid on Friday morning, 
October 24, in the presence of hun- 
dreds of school children. The Rev. 
Frank Fitt acted as master of cere- 
monies and Mayor B. F. Lewis, Miss 
Anna May Price, Superintendent of 
the Library Extension Division, 
Springfield, and J. B. Garnett, chair- 
man of the building committee were 
the principal speakers. The high 
school band furnished the music and 
one hundred boy scouts assisted in 


placing each school and organization 
in a position of vantage. 

The structure is to be built of Wis- 
consin limestone in a modified Gothie 
style, and when finished will com- 
plete the city’s civic center. The 
original plan provided that the old 
building should remain until the new 
one was ready for occupancy, but a 
late change in the location of the 
building on the site made moving 
a necessity. 

The old City Hall in the business 
center of the city, having been va- 
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cant for some time, was found to be 
adaptable for library uses. About 
25,000 volumes were moved in four 
days without closing the library to 
borrowers, inasmuch as a staff was 
in operation in both buildings. 


The temporary change in location 
has made the library accessible to 
new borrowers and created interest 
in the library as a civic asset. 


Marengo. The Strahorn Memorial 
Library was opened to the public on 
Wednesday, October 1. The dedi- 
cation of the library and its presen- 
tation to the city will be held later 
when it is possible for Robert Stra- 
horn, the donor, to be present. This 
new $35,000 building was given as a 
memorial to Mrs. Robert Strahorn, 
a former resident of Marengo, and 
is erected on the site of her former 
home. H.C, Whitehouse of Spokane, 
Washington, is the architect, and has 
had full supervision of the building. 
It is classical in style, with an ex- 
terior of light brick, trimmed with 
eut stone. The interior is finished 
in dark oak with cream walls, and 
includes two general reading rooms. 
It has a capacity of nine thousand 
volumes with provisions for future 
expansion. 


Oneida. The Greig Memorial Li- 
brary was formally opened Monday, 
September 8, by the mayor of 
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Oneida, Clyde McCullock. The build- 
ing is the former residence of the 
late Hugh Greig and was given to 
the city by him. The home has been 
repaired, repainted and redecorated. 
The furnishings were planned and 
given by Mrs. Phillip 8S. Post, the 
daughter of Mr. Greig, and are in 
keeping with the home atmosphere. 
The children’s room is especially at- 
tractive with its tiny Windsor chairs 
and pillows of nursery character cre- 
tonnes, colonial juvenile chairs for 
the older children, lamps with nur- 
sery character shades, and a small 
tressel table. The juvenile room 
may be shut off from the adult rooms. 
The second floor is occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Clifford, and the 
latter will serve as librarian. 


Riverside. Robert Somerville, 
president of the Board of Trustees, 
presided at the laying of the corner- 
stone for the new public library on 
October 4. The building has been 
provided for by a special bond issue 
of $75,000. It is located in the park 
along the Des Plaines River, and is 
to be one story in height, with as- 
sembly rooms in the basement be- 
neath the adult and juvenile rooms. 
The exterior of the building will be 
of stone laid ashlar with the excep- 
tion of the east wing, which will have 
a facing of brick and stone. It is 
expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy before spring. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Argo. English classes for foreign 
born women are being conducted by 
the Argo library under the direction 
of the librarian, Irene M. Graham. 
‘*Mother’s First Book,’’ published 
by the American Red Cross is used, 
and a definite Americanization pro- 
gram adopted. 


To stimulate creative work and 
reading the library and _ public 
schools are cooperating in the open- 
ing of literary workshop and reading 
rooms. The first one was opened at 


the Walsh school with a tea on Fri- 
day afternoon, September 19. A 
book collection is being placed in 
each school and the upper grade stu- 
dents encouraged in the reading of 
stimulating and creative literature. 


Aurora. The Aurora Public Li- 
brary, in cooperation with Aurora 
College, is sponsoring a series of free 
public lectures on ‘‘The Modern 
Mind’’ at the library. These lectures 
will bring out the new phases of 
science, history, and philosophy, with 
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discussion of the literature in these 
fields, and will be delivered by mem- 
bers of the faculty of Aurora Col- 
lege. 

The year’s program as announced 
by Julia Fink, librarian, is as fol- 
lows: 

November 20. The Background of 
the Modern Mind; Stanley H. Perry. 

December 4. Plato and the Phil- 
osophy of the Eternal; Chester M. 
Kearney. 

December 18. The Birth of a 
Modern Science; Curtis R. Single- 
terry. 

January 15. Dewey: Apostle of 
the Modern Spirit ; Chester M. Kear- 
ney. 

January 29. Chemistry and Mod- 
ern Life; Curtis R. Singleterry. 

February 5. The Historical Ap- 
proach to the Modern World; Stan- 
ley H. Perry. 


Berwyn. Statistics on the growth 
of the Berwyn library during the 
past five years have recently been 


issued. The report shows a gain in 
circulation from 17,511 in 1926 to 
142,686 in 1930. During that same 
period the borrowers increased from 
2,000 to 9,920, and the book stock 
from 3,213 to 10,430. 


There are two branches in addi- 
tion to the central library, the South 
Branch, and the Lincoln School 
Branch; 51,557 books were circu- 
lated by the branches and schools, 
according to the 1930 report. The 
staff has increased from one full time 
and one part time assistant to four, 
and the hours of library service from 
25 to 59. 


Bloomington, The acquisition of 
a book wagon inaugurates a new 
service to be given by the Withers 
Public Library to Bloomington and 
the projected service to McLean 
County. The truck was purchased 
for use in distributing books to lo- 
cations rather remote from the cen- 
tral library. At present the book 
wagon is being utilized in transport- 
ing school collections; it will enable 
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the library to change the collections 
more frequently and permit the li- 
brarians to visit the schools. ‘‘The 
book wagon represents quite an in- 
vestment,’’ Nellie Parham, the librar- 
ian, stated, ‘‘but we expect it to pay 
for itself. In addition to its use in 
book distribution, it will be an agent 
of publicity for the library.”’ 


Cairo. An exhibition of the works 
of Vergil was held at the Cairo Pub- 
lic Library during October celebrat- 
ing the two thousandth anniversary 
of the Latin poet’s birthday. The 
library’s exhibit included four pic- 
tures of Vergil, a number of copies 
of his works; a reproduced plate of 
a page from a Vergilian publication 
of the fifteenth century; lovely pic- 
tures in color of costumes and orna- 
ment in the time of the poet; the 
coins of his day and a picture of his 
tomb near Naples. 


Carthage. New shelving has been 
installed with a consequent re- 
arrangement of books. A new assist- 
ant, Dorothy Frazee, has been added 
to the staff. 


Centralia. Improvements com- 
pleted this summer at the Centralia 
Public Library include the installa- 
tion of a better lighting system, new 
side-walks on the east and west sides 
of the building, and repairs to the 
roof and other parts of the building. 
The lights were rearranged and a 
three-phase current installed. 


Champaign. A total circulation 
of 174,619 for 1929-1930 was reported 
by Ethel G. Kratz, librarian, in her 
annual summary of statistics. The 
increase for the year over the pre- 
ceeding one was 5,337. More than 
eight books per capita were circu- 
lated in the city. The new books 
added totaled 2,574, making 45,100 
volumes now on the shelves. 

The addition of 2,208 new patrons 
brings the registration total to 
8,575, approximately 40 per cent of 
the city’s population. 
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Chicago. The Henry E. Legler Re- 
gional Branch celebrated its tenth 
anniversary Sunday, October 12. In 
1920 there were 23,000 volumes on 
the shelves; now there are more than 
60,000. The circulation of books the 
first year was 72,937; last year 
554,740 books were issued, and up to 
October of this year there has been 
a gain in cireulation of 59,859 vol- 
umes over last year. The thirteen 
original members on the staff have 
been augmented to thirty-one. The 
branch ranks ahead of all the other 
branch libraries in the United States, 
the largest in point of use. 


Clinton. The Warner Library ob- 
served Indian Day Friday, Septem- 
ber 26. <A collection of Indian books, 
relics and other Indian lore were 
displayed. Most of the Indian relics 
exhibited were ornaments from the 
Navajo tribe, and were loaned to 
the library by Fred R. Kent. 


Dundee. The Dundee Township 
Public Library has acquired addi- 
tional space.in the West Dundee City 
Hall for its use, doubling the former 
floor space. The partition cutting 
off the south end has been removed, 
and additional shelving and furni- 
ture installed. <A librarian’s office 
and work room has also been ac- 
quired. 


Evanston. Paintings by Frederic 
Tellander, Marshall Smith, and Miss 
Beuhr were displayed in the Art 
Center rooms at the Evanston Public 
Library in the first of a series of ex- 
hibitions to be given during the pres- 
ent year. On the opening evening, 
October 5, talks were made by Mrs. 
Harrison B. Riley, representing the 
public library, by Mayor Bartlett of 
Evanston, and by speakers for the 
Drama League and similar groups. 


Forest Park. Rosary College. A 
department of library science has 
been founded in Rosary College. The 
new department is training students 
for high school library work, and 
several students have enrolled for 
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the courses. New equipment was in- 
stalled in the class rooms and library 
for the convenience and instruction 
of the students. 


Jacksonville. Thirty-three child- 
ren, winners in the ‘‘Pot of Gold’’ 
contest conducted during the sum- 
mer by the library, were guests at a 
pienie at Nichols Park on September 
20. A weiner and marshmallow 
roast, games and contests were fea- 
tures of the entertainment. 

A prize of a book was given to the 
child in each grade who read the 
most books. Mary Brahan, having 
read ninety-five books, received the 
prize for the fifth and six grades. 
The fourth grade winner was Eileen 
Bates, with thirty-one books, and the 
third grade was Peggy Bartlett, who 
read twenty-six books. 


Kewanee. New stacks erected at a 
cost of approximately $5,000, have 
been installed in the Kewanee Public 
Library in the east wing, and the 
shelf space for books doubled. The 
stacks are two story in height, sepa- 
rated by a glass floor. An enclosed 
book elevator was also installed. 

A special room has been arranged 
in the basement for the school col- 
lections which are used in the city 
and rural schools. Stacks were also 
set up in the basement for the un- 
bound magazines. The expenditure 
of the new equipment was financed 
by the E. E. Bader, Inc. 


Madison. The library has been 
moved from the second story of the 
Schermer building to the lower floor 
of the Ulsommer building, acquir- 
ing about three times as much space 
as was formerly occupied. The rooms 
have been redecorated, and are more 
attractive. 

An increase in the appropriation 
granted by the village board is to be 
devoted to the building of an ade- 
quate reference collection. 


Metropolis. An increased appro- 
priation of $1,500 by the city council 
will enable the library to purchase 
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some much needed equipment. 
Work will be started at once upon 
the repairs and redecoration, and 
later new equipment and furniture 
will be purchased. 


Moline. The Moline Public Li- 
brary has reopened a branch in the 
Highland Addition. The branch is 
located in Calvary Lutheran Church. 


Momence. Under the auspices of 
the library board, arrangements 
were made for a visit by Momence 
children to the Field Museum and 
the Shedd Aquarium in Chicago. A 
special car, attached to morning lo- 
eal, was provided, and special busses 
were employed in Chicago for the 
trips to the museum and aquarium. 
The trip grew out of the children’s 
story hour held at the library and 
the attendant interest in an educa- 
tional project of this nature. 


Oak Park. The South Branch of 
the library celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary October 31 with an in- 
formal reception. Morris H. Pres- 
eott, president of the board of trus- 
tees, welcomed the guests and then 
introduced Charles Crysler, president 
of the village. Mr. Crysler spoke 
of the creditable work of the library 
and its need for a new branch build- 
ing. The cooperation between the 
library and the scout troops, and of 
the work with the schools was 
brought out by speakers representing 
those organizations. Other speakers 
included the first librarian of the 
South Branch, Margaret Phelan, the 
present librarian, Mrs. I. S. Maze, 
A. T. Sears of the board of trustees, 
and Elsie McKay, librarian of the 
Oak Park Public Library. 


Oglesby. The Detroit charging 
system has been adopted by the 
Oglesby Public Library, and a con- 
siderable saving in time has been 
noted by the librarian, Miss Mabel 
Schureman. 

An increase of 650 children’s books 
issued during June, July and August 
was announced at the September 
meeting of the library board. 
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Peoria. More than three hundred 
children completed trips in the Li- 
brary Travel Club of the Peoria Pub- 
lie Library, and were awarded di- 
plomas by the Children’s Depart- 
ment. Early in the summer, each 
child who wished to travel was pre- 
sented with a ticket; as the books 
about each place were read, the 
ticket was punched. Some of the 
children completed three or four 
trips. A wide variety of choice was 
possible from the Arctic to the South 
Seas, from a ‘‘Game hunter’s trip’’ 
to a ‘‘Fairy Tale Tour of the Far 
East.’’ This is the second summer 
the world tour plan has been fol- 
lowed. 


Prophetstown. New shelves have 
been added to the adult department 
of the Prophetstown Public Library 
to relieve the crowded condition. 
Several files of books have been re- 
ceived recently from patrons of the 
library. 


Rock Island. In celebration of the 
sesqui-centennial observation of the 
Revolutionary war in Rock Island 
was a museum of historical relics 
which was displayed on the first 
floor of the public library building. 
More than five thousand persons 
registered at the desk. All the his- 
torical relics and souvenirs were the 
property of Rock Island citizens and 
were returned to their owners at the 
end of the week. An announcement 
was made, however, that most of the 
articles would be available for per- 
manent exhibition if a _ historical 
museum is established at the Black 
Hawk State Park. 


Virginia. The library is collecting 
material of local history in an effort 
to preserve the records of Virginia 
for its citizens. A pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1857, an address by the Rev. 
James White, a local pastor of that 
time, has recently been sent to the 
library by Mrs. J. M. Curtis of Win- 
stead, Connecticut. Other gifts re- 
ceived lately are the ‘‘Centennial 
History of the Presbyterian Church 
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of Virginia,’’ compiled and pre- 
sented by Rev. J. C. Shull, and ‘‘Bio- 
graphical Review of Cass, Schuyler, 
and Brown Counties,’’ given by Mrs, 
Ed. Caldwell. A scrapbook of photo- 
graphs and clippings is being made 
by the library. 


Waukegan. A branch library, 
serving the residents of the north 
and west sections of the city, was 
opened October 29 at Waukegan. A 
stock of one thousand volumes has 
been shelved in the new branch, and 
it is planned to add additional books 
from time to time during the year. 
For the present it is opened three 
days a week, from 2 p. m. to 8. p. m. 


The public library maintains in 
the schools of the city ninety-five 
classroom collections, totalling more 
than four thousand books, and a 
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small branch at the American Steel 
and Wire Company for the conven- 
ience of the employees of that con- 
cern. 

The annual appropriation for 
1930-1931 provides a sum of $25,000 
for the erection of a new building, 
but as yet there has been no decision 
where such a building shall be 
erected. It may be used for a branch 
library rather than for an extension 
to the present building if the need 
for the former is clearly demon- 
strated. 


Wilmette. <A chart of the circula- 
tion statistics of the library since 
1925 indicated a gain of nearly 
34,000 in 1930 over that of 1925, ora 
total circulation of 92,647 volumes. 
The latter circulation is a gain of 
9,621 over last year’s total, an in- 
crease of 11.6 per cent. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Kathryn L. Arzinger, of 
Wooster, Ohio, was chosen by the 
Geneseo Public Library as librarian, 
assuming the position made vacant 
by the resignation of Martha Morse. 


Hazel Beale, librarian of the Louis 
Latzer Library, took part in an In- 
dian program given by the woman’s 
club, with a review of ‘‘Laughing 
Boy’’ by LaFarge. 


C. M. Cartwright, president of the 
Evanston Public Library Board, has 
been appointed on the committee on 
pensions and retirement funds by 
the American Library Board Asso- 
ciation. For the past year Mr. Cart- 
wright has been making a special 
study of library pensions with the 
view of having proper legislation en- 
acted in Illinois, as the state now has 
no pension law for librarians. 


Helen Clears has resigned ag li- 
brarian of the Kewanee library and 
has accepted a position in the Hoyt 
library in Saginaw, Michigan. 


Elizabeth Curry, acting librarian 
of the Kewanee Public Library since 


February 1, has been elected librar- 
ian by the board of directors. Miss 
Curry was formerly reference assist- 
ant at the Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Springfield. 


Harriet Goodall is the new librar- 
ian at the Hinsdale Public Library. 
Miss Goodall is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and received 
her library training at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School and at 
Western Reserve in Cleveland. 


Anne T. Harding of Henderson, 
Kentucky, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Eura Wood as librarian at 
Hinsdale. Miss Harding is a gradu- 
ate of the St. Louis Library School 
and was formerly librarian at Ben- 
ton, Illinois. Recently she was head 
of the circulation department of the 
Evansville (Indiana) Public Library. 


Lillian Kent, librarian of the Ves- 
pasian Warner Public Library, spoke 
before the Clinton Business and Pro- 
fessional Woman’s Club in October, 
upon events of her recent trip to the 
British Isles. 
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Harriet E. McCay, formerly child- 
ren’s librarian at Miami, Florida, 
has been appointed to a similar po- 
sition in the River Forest Public Li- 
brary. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the School of 
Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Marion McFadden of Shelbyville, 
Indiana, became children’s librarian 
of the Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
in July. She came to Springfield 
from the children’s department of 
the Queensborough library, New 
York, and is a graduate of Smith 
College and of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 


Elsie McKay, Oak Park librarian, 
spent the summer traveling in Eu- 
rope, where she visited several 
countries and attended the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. She has now 
resumed her duties at the library 
after a three month’s absence. 


Pauline von Martinitz of Oak Park 
is the recipient of one of the William 
A. Hutchinson scholarships given 
annually to two young women from 
the village interested in obtaining 
further training in library work. 
She has enrolled as a student at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


Zana K. Miller, who has been with 
the Library Extension Division, 
Springfield, during the past year, is 
now in Ann Arbor studying at the 
University of Michigan. 


Martha Morse has resigned her po- 
sition as librarian of the Geneseo 
publie library to devote her time to 
the care of her mother. Miss Morse 
and her parents were in a serious 
automobile accident last June, which 
resulted in the death of her father 
and injury and shock to Mrs. Morse, 
from which she has not yet com- 
pletely recovered. 


Mrs. Mildred Murray, librarian at 
Vandalia, spoke in October at a Ro- 
tary club luncheon, upon the subject 
of the publie library. Mrs. Murray 
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also reviewed some of the recent 
books. 


Agnes Nelson of Oak Park has 
been awarded one of the annual 
William A. Hutchinson scholarships 
for further study in library work. 
She is attending the Los Angeles li- 
brary school. 


Nellie Parham, librarian of the 
Withers Public Library, spoke on 
‘‘Suggestions for Fall and Winter 
Reading”’ at a meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Council of First Christian 
Church on Wednesday, October 8. 


Margaret Singleton and Esther 
Hile have been added to the staff of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School, assuming the positions for- 
merly held by Frances Ambuhl and 
Charlotte Newton. Miss Ambuhl has 
become library assistant at the New- 
berry Library, and Miss Newton will 
be reference librarian and instructor 
in the library school of the North 
Carolina State College for Women. 


Vera Smith has been appointed 
reference assistant at the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield. Miss Smith re- 
ceived her library training at the 
University of Illinois Library School 
and was formerly a member of the 
Peoria Public Library staff. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Southward, librar- 
ian of the Maywood Public Library, 
discussed children’s books at a re- 
cent meeting of the Emmerson 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


Genevieve Thomas of Galesburg is 
now librarian of the Urbana High 
School library which has just been 
organized. Miss Thomas is a gradu- 
ate of Monmouth College and has at- 
tended the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School and the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University. 
She formerly was assistant librarian 
of Monmouth College. 


Hallie Warner is the new field visi- 
tor for the Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Springfield. Miss Warner is a 
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graduate of the College of Industrial 
Arts at Denton, Texas, and has just 
completed a year at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Eura E. Wood has been awarded a 
scholarship at the School of Library 
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Service, Columbia University, and is 
now working towards her master’s 
degree at that institution. Miss 
Wood has been librarian at the Hins- 
dale Public Library for the past year 
and a half. 














